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The second of two final reports covering the second 
phase of a research program designed to maximize social and 
occupational adjustment of rural youth presented baseline data 
gathered for use in a future (February 197U) evaluation of program 
effectiveness. A model program for rural youth in the North Central 
States, the results of previous research, was implemented at three 
different sites— southern Iowa, northern Minnesota, and central 
Nebraska. The baseline data collected during the operation of the 
experimental program were used to matcn high school seniors who 
participated in the experimental program with seniors from control 
areas. Matching variables were sex, race, and an intelligence 
measure. The baseline data indicated that the experimental and 
control subjects who would be included in the followup study were 
comparable. Statistical data on the geographic area, the economic 
base of the area, and the particular problems facing rural youth in 
thtt ar«a w^rf? reported for both the experimental and control 
coimunlties in each of the three states. Data relevant to the 
characteristics of th^ research population (family income, race, sex, 
and intelligence) and its educational status (in-school or 
out-of-school) were also given. (JC) 
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FOREWORD 



This report Is the second of two final 
reports covering the second phase of a research 
program entitled "Developing Model NYC Programs 
for Rural Youth".* The purpose of this report 
is to present the baseline data collected for 
u«e in the evaluation of program effectiveness 
during Phase 3. 



A third report, containing the results 
of Phase 3, is scheduled to be completed in 
February 19 7A. The objective of Phase 3 will 
be to determine how affective the rural youth 
program has been by measuring the degree of 
occupational £tnd social adjustment attained 
by youthH who complete the program, as com- 
pared to the adjustment of matched control 
subjects who have not been in the program. 



Phase I resulted in the set of guidelines 
wHich were ImplemGnTed bn' Jttt t-xperlmcntal 
basis In Phase 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Suiiiiiid^t^ De_^rjj)tj^on of Original RL- searcl i Study 

In 1068 North Star Ui'soarch Institute began a series of studies 
aimed at develop in t; a model program to meet the needtj of rural youth in 
the North Central iitates.^^ 

The major findings of this background research clearly suggested 
the need for significant changes in the concepts embodied in antlpoverty 
programs such as the NYC program if rural youth in the Novth Central states 
were to obtain thi* maximum possible benefits. 



a. The NYC program and other antlpoverty pro- 
grams assumed that youths from low-income 
families needed special help if they were 
to compete on an equal basis with their 
more affluent peers. Our research showed, 
however, tliat among rural youths in the 
Midwest, factors other thim poverty led 
equally often to a disadvantage in the 
labor market and in advanced education, 
Clfarly, the eligibility requirements 
should not be based only on poverty. 



b. The school is often the only viable rural 
community Institution left in a disinte- 
grating rural social and political struc- 
ture. The research results Indicated that 
the rural youth program must be aimed at 



Mil.-;. C, H., "Optinizlnf. the iJenefits of Nel ghborliond Youth Corps 
Frn).-c(-s for Rural Ymirh", prepared for the Office of Manpower I'olicy, 
Kv 1 1 Mat inn, .uv\ Rtvicirch ; U. S. D-'partiaent of Labor (1968). 

MfU-:, (.. tl., ":;iirvi'v of lu.-.-. nt IJ ti'rat nr..- Relevant to OptimlTiln;', tlie 
I'.'-twfiLs t)l N.'i .'.iii-orlinod Ynti*.!i Corp.; iTu jf-rt for Rural Youth", pre- 
pare 1 r,.r c'l.. otti,.. of :-fanp .V, r I'oll.jy, Kvahialion, and Ror.earrh; 
L*. i. iit'i-a rti ..•nL of f..ihor (\"i>>i). 

Mil..;, c;. f!.. 11..;,,-/, W. K., T.:v/lnr, R. N., "Opt i t;il z 1 n;', the Heneflts 

of N.-i;'.Ii-.or 'iM.,-! VoiiHi florp : Irnj.Mt:; for Rural Youth, Phase ?: A Kollow- 
<ip Uh'I; WW V.MUi;. A.I'ilfs", pr.-|.arL-d for the Manpowor /Vlflni.-.fat Ion; 
•■ • '"'p I r t Mctif- (.} I.,|lMir (I ) . 
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strengthening and changing thu school, in 
direct contraiJt with rural NVC which de- 
pended on the school to pi'ovlde most (and 
usually all) oL* tlie NYC services. 



c. NYC was a program from the "outside" that 
was importod on the rural community with- 
out regard to what was alivady being done 
locally. A program was rutoded In which 
local involveuient was a key feature and 
which did not duplicate existing local 
efforts. 



d. NYC emphasized the value of work experience 
(in NYC-I) and skill training (in NYC-II). 
Our research results showed that part-time 
work experience in itself is not related to 
future success; only limited areas or types 
of skill training are useful. 

Oil feat ures of the Model Rural Youth Program 

The model program^^ which evolved from the background research de- 
scribed above has been in operation for one year at three project sices in 
the* North Central states. Very briefly, the program has both in-school and 
out-of-school enroUees. It has a summer program emphasizing urban living 
experience and selected skill training; it has a school-year program which 
provides the enroUees with specified services, experiences and training 

1» ^" to provide these services . The eJlgibility re- 
quirements are liberal: poverty, geographical and social isolation, and 



^ Miles, c. H., "(Miiflellnos for an Experimental Rural Youth Program for 
the Nv.rth Central States", prepared for the Manpower Administration, 
U. S. Dep irtment of Labor (1971). 

Miles, r,. 11., ond Thr.iPpson, f). L. , "Three Model Projects for an Experi- 
mental F:iir.il Youth f'roc.ram", prepared for the Mnnpov/er Administration, 
U. S. Dop irtr-nt of f.aI>or (1971). 

Mil*'-;, C. H., .inr! ilun'p'inn, '). L. , "Handbouks for the Experimental Kural 
V. tilth Prn/.r in". pn-pired for the Manpower Adtni nl st ral ion, U. S. Depart- 
tnv'U (,t I.alw.r (1'.'71) . 
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Inadequacy of the existing eUuc.itlou systom are loasuns tor eligibility. 
Work experience is a couiHMient but is utilL-.eJ as a counseling tool, not 
as an end in itfieli. Only ihohii enrollees uho meei csiabllslied poverty 
criteria are paid for participation. Counseling is provided from two 
sources; the project has full-time counselors, and a momber of the reg- 
ular teachiu..' staff of eadi participating school is hired as a part-time 
project er.pl oyee. 

Within tlie limits of a prescribed set of program components the 
program is indi vidualii^ed to fit the needs of each enrollee. The compo- 
nents tron; which the project director can develop his program are listed 
below. Those conpouents marked are mandatory for all enrollees. 

* 

*Aiisessmc*nt 

Vocational /Educational 
School 

Pc rsonal /Coaching 
^Orlentatiou 
Education 
Training 
Work Experience 
*Orieutntlon to Work and Higher Education 
EWorld of Work Information 
♦Orientation to Higher Education 
♦Occupational Famtliarfxation 
♦Orientation to Armed Services 
Social Skills Developncnt 

Preparation for Urban Livlnf? 
Financial Training 
Leadership Development 
Driver Education 
Supportive fervtces 
♦lUialth Services 
Transportation 
Day Care 
Opportunity !)«»ve lopnont 
Jol> DfvelopMout 
PlacMVM^nt 
Ko 1 1 ow-tip 
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Ej/^Qjjatlpn of the N;odo1 Program 

Introductlnn 

The purpose of tho preliminary evaluation covered by this report 
was twofoiil: to ti»st the efficacy of the guidelines for the operation of 
the program, and to gather baseline data on experimental and control sub- 
jects. Tliese baseline data were needed for a later test of the effective- 
ness of the program in attaining its goals of better occupational and 
social adjustment of participating rural youth. 

General Approac h to the Evaluation 

Noith Star field staff on site at each project and North Star pro- 
fessional staff who traveled to the three projects collected detailed in- 
formation about hov; the project was being operated, how the guidelines were 
being Interpreted, and the difficulties encountered in applying the guide- 
llnea to practical situations. These data show what the program actually 
Is, as contrasted with what it was Intended to be. This information is 
contained In the first report on Phase 2.^^^^ 

Tlie relationship between baseline data collection in Phase 2 and 
the Phase 3 evaluation is shown in the flowchart on the next page. 



Held, J, M. , "An r.v.il tuition of Three Rxporimental Rural Youth Projects", 
prep-ir.!(l for tho Mnnpowcr Adninistrat ion, U. S. Department of habor (1973), 

D'lrlnj^ Ph I •.'.> I, thr i';uldclInoR for the pro^,t am wore devfJopfd and project 
site". V'»r»' ':»• 1 .M I ('d. 
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RESEARCH POPULATION 



Introduction 

The research upon which the rural youth program was based showed 
that if a rural youth lacked certain types of information and experience!, 
he was likely to have poor occupational and social adjustment after high 
school. This was particularly true among the youths who migrated to a 
large town or city. The model program was designed to provide rural young 
people with these specific kinds of information and exptriences if they 
were not already available to the youth in his home co-ununity. Becaus* 
access to these important experiences and types of information varied £ro« 
community to community, eligibility for enrollment in the program had to 
be determined first on a community basis, then on an Individual basis. 

Ideally, youths would have been assigned randomly to experimental 
and control groups. Such random assignment, however, was not. suited to 
the voluntary character of the model program. Furthermore, it was ap- 
parent that local ccramunlty leaders and school administrators would h«Vt 
opposed any program that was available to som youths who were eligible 
but not to other young people in the same school who were equally eli- 
gible. Consequently, it was decided to construct experimental and con- 
trol groups that would be as closely matched as possible. 
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Formation of the C ontrol Grqu£ 



An efCort vas made to select two areas In each state that were 
socloeconomlcally comparable. Communities in one area were offered the 
model progrcim, those In the other were not. As a result, although youths 
were not randomly assigned to experimental and control groups, it could 
be expected that the two groups of youths would be exposed to very simi- 
lar social, community and educational environments. 

Youths from the experimental area who participated in the Rural 
Youth Program were individually matched with youths In the control area 
for sex, race and intelligence. 

Federal Programs 

In each state, experimental area schools were offered the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Rural Youth Program. One school in MlnnesoU 
and five in Iowa did not participate. All 12 schools in Nebraska partici- 
pated. The services made available to each school and to individual youths 
within the school varied according to the need and interest of the ichooli 
and youths. The experimental program is by design sufficiently flexible to 
allow variation and to prevent duplication of effort by the local cotninunlty 
and the project. 

Youths in control area schools who were eligible to participate in 
NYC were offered the opportunity to enroll. Youths who were not eligible 
because their family Income exceeded the eligibility criteria did not par- 
ticipate in a federal program. Ordinarily NYC participation consiited of 
work experience and vocational counseling provided by work supervisors or 
NYC coordinators. 
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The Experimental and Control Comniunitlos 



Nebraska The Great Plains 



■BT con tVMUIKE 





Rxperlnental Area 



Control Area 



Scale in Miles: 



100 

-4- 



200 



The G eographic Area to be Cov ered. The Nebraska project serves an 
area of 6900 square tnlles of sparsely settled Nebraska Sandhills prnlrlt. 
In the entire area, only four towns — Sargent, (population 789), Arnold 
(population 752), Broken Bow (population 373A) and Mullen (population 667) 
have populations of over 500. Three of these towns are located in Custtr 
County. In the pnrt of Custer County that is covered by this project thtr« 
are 7.1 people per square mile; the remaining 8 counties covered by tht pro- 
ject have only 1.2 people per square mile. In the four control counties 
there are also four towns with over 500j.4)opulationi Imperial (population 
1581), Wauncta (population 738), Bcnkelman (population 1349) and Grant 
(population 1099). In these four counties thern arc 3.5 people per square 
tnlle. 
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Ihejconumte^^ Thla la aeml-arid ranch country. 

The major source of Income in fron. the sale- of Uvoatock; few crops are 
grown other than hay. The average siae of "farm" In CuHtcr County Is 874 
acres. In the remaining counties the average eizo la larRor. ranging up 
to an average of 10.A15 acres per farm in Grant County. In the four con- 
trol counctt-.s tho average sUe of "farm" ranges from 952 acres In Perkins 
County to 1367 acres in Dundy County. 

Except for Custer County, which has several small Industries, there 
Is no industry in the area covered by the model project. Two of the coun- 
ties have no people employed in manufacturing and the remaining countlee 
have '2 percent or less of their population employed In manufacturing. Uat 
than 2 percent of the population in the control countlag «re employed in 
manufacturln,;. 

Pr:obTems .Facing Ruranrouth. Youths m this area are not disadvan- 
taged m terms of poverty, minority group membership, or lack of formal 
education. According to the 1970 Census of Population, the entire popula- 
tion of this large area included only 4 Negroes (0.02 porceat of the popu- 
lation) and 51 (0.23 percent of the population) who are members of other 
minority groups (including 23 American Indians). In the four control coun- 
ties there are only 2 Negroes (0.02 percent of the population) and 6 (0.05 
percent of the population) who are members of the other minority groups) 
none of these arc American Indians. 

OutmJr.ration is heavy} between 1960 and 1970 the population of the 
area decreased by over 12 percent. The decrease exceeded 10 percent in 
all but one of the nine counties. In 1970 the area population Included 
863 fifteen and sixteen yea^r olds. 766 seventeen and eighteen year olds, 
but only 390 nineteen nnu twenty yonr olds. Thus, of those who are cur- 
rently cnterinp, high school, it can be expected that at least 55 percent 
will move dw.iy from the region before they are 21 yearo of age. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



The four control counties alao lost over 12 iiorcent of their popu- 
lations between 1960 and 19 70} 3 of these count leH loat over 10 percent — 
of theae 3 one lost over 20 percent. In 1970 the population included 491 
fifteen and slxtt-en year oldn, AAO aevt.-nteen and eij-iihteon year olda and 
179 nineteen and twenty year olds. Tlius we can expect that 63 percent of 
those who are entering high school now will move away from these countiei 
before they are 21 years old. 



The experimental area is not now served by NYC; the control ar«a 
is served by a ir.ultl-county NYC program but there are only aix enrolleea 
in the four control counties. Several school officials who were inter- 
viewed were very skeptical that anyone would actually do anything for thalr 
area. They cited repeated instances in which surveys were taken but programa 
were not instituted, usually on the basis that services could not be delivered 
to a sparsely settled region such as this. 

Iowa The Corn Belt 
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lM^^^^£}^}i9j^^A.^yf^rjii' This project covers three counticB 
in the Southorn part of Iowa near the Mloaouri border. These counties 
are sUuatea in the Corn Belt but the rolling hiUa of the area make the 
land soiMowhat les^ productive than the richer soil further north. There 
are no towna of over 2500 population in these counties. The largest toma 
are Lenox (population 1215), Corning (population 2095). Bedford (population 
1733), and Mount Ayr (population 1762). The three control counties are 
adjacent to the three experimental counties and contain two towns of over 
2500 population — Osceola (3124 population) and Umoni (population 25A0) . 
There are two others with populations over 1000 — Leon (population 2142) 
and Corydon (population 17A5) . 

The three experimental counties cover an area of 1A92 square miles 

and have a population density of U.A people per square mile. The three 

control counties contain a land area of 1A91 square miles; the population 
density is 17.3 people per square mile. 

]^l.conQmj c Base of the Area. Over 95 percent of all the land In 
the three experimental counties is in farms. Over 3100 farms are in oper- 
ation and average about 290 acres each. The sale of livestock provides the 
major portion of farm Income. Most of the crops that are grovm are used 
to feed hogs and cattle. In the three control counties over 89 percent 
of the land is farmed; in 1970 there were 2986 farms that averaged about 
286 acres each. 

Only about 2.7 percent of the population is employed in manufactur- 
ing In the experimental counties and 3. A percent in the control counties. 
The small amount of industry that does exist is mainly concerned with 
agricultural products and their processing. 

F/Plll'-ESJ'A!^^^^^ These six counties have among the 

lowest nrdl.in family Incomes In Iowa; only 11 other counties of the 99 
Iowa cn-mMfo, h»yo rxifllan fnMlly incomes a« low. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Thirt Irt a heavy outmlRratlou region* Between 1960 and 1970 the 
population uf Tayh)r County decreased by 14.6 percent; Ailrras County by 
15.3 percent; and Rluggcld County by 19,4 percent* Among the control 
counties, Clarke County lost 7.8 percent of its population between 1960 
and 19 70 ; l>«c.Uur County decreafjcd by 7.6 percent; and Wayne County lost 
14.2 percent. Our previous studies have i.hown that a large proportion 
of the youth from this part of Iowa leave their home communities and 
move to a city. Yet, what little vocational education is offered in the 
schools teudr, to be weighted toward vocational agriculture. Only one 
high school offers a broad range of vocational subjects. 

Min nesota — The Northern Forest 




The Geographic Area Covered . The Minnesota project serves an area 
of over 5200 square miles In North Central Minnesota. All of Mahnomen 
County, most of Crow Wing and Cass counties and parts of Beltrami, Clear- 
water, Todd, Hubbard and Morrison counties are included. The major trade 
center of the area is Brainerd, the county seat of Crow Wing County, 
Brainerd (population 11,667) is not covered by the project. The area 
Includes the Red Lake Indian Reservation, most of the Leech Lake Indian 
Reservation, the Chippewa National Forest, and the Cuyuna Iron Range. 
The population density of the area is about 10.0 persons per square mile. 

The control area includes all of Wadena County, most of Hubbard 
and Morrison counties and parts of Cass, Itasca, Koochiching and Sr.. Louis 
counties. The area covered is 3,192 spare miles with a population density 
of 15.4 people per square mile. The only towns of any size in the control 
area are Little Falls (population 7467) in Morrison County and Wadena 
(population 4640) in Wadena County; the remaining towns are <»11 under 1000 
people. The geographic features of the area are much the same as the ex- 
perimental area. 

The Economic Base of the Area . Both the experimental and control 
areas are designated as areas of persist«>nt unemployment for EDA purposes. 
The area is covered, in large part, by forests and numerous lakes. The 
Cuyuna Iron Range at one time provided a high level of Income for the area. 
These mines have long since been exhausted of their better quality ore and 
the region has been in a serious economic decline. Only recently, some re<p 
versal of this trend has been accomplished through emphasis on the produc- 
tion of taconite and on the recreational potential of the area. The few 
farms that are operated are marginal farms and most of the farmers work 
part-time at other Jobs. 

The major town covered by the experimental program is Staples (pop- 
ulation 2641) which, until 10 years ago, was the site of major railroad 
repair shops. St.iplos Is no longer an Important railroad town and efforts 
have been m.ncle to attract small diversified Industry. A major Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School has been established in Staples; a smaller one, in 
Brainerd. 
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About 4 percent of the population of the experlmuutal counties and 
5 percent of the control counties are employed in nuinufacturlnfe. The man- 
ufacturing Is prltnarily of wood products (including paper) , wood preserv- 
ing, and sawmills. Numerous small dairies and dairy processing plants are 
also located throughout the area and a couple of areas manufacture clothing 
for men and boys. Only about 5 percent of the population of the experimtn- 
tal area and 3 percent of the control area are employed in agricultural, 
forestry and fisheries occupations. Most of the counties in the whol* araa 
have less than 40 percent of the land area in farms; only four counties — 
Mahnomen, Morrison, Todd and Wadena — have between 55 and 78 percent of 
the area in farms. 

Problems Facing the Rural Youth . Approximately 33 percent of the 
students enrolled in grades 10 to 12 are from families classified as being 
below the poverty level. Poverty is especially prevalent among the Ameri- 
can Indians in the area. 

The schools are all fairly large and range up to 421 students in 
Staples and 490 students in Crosby. Only the Staples school offers a full 
range of vocational courses. (Brainerd, which is not covered by the model, 
also has a full vocational education curriculum). Few of the schools of- 
fer any type of occupational familiarization courses. Of the school dis- 
tricts covered by the model only Staples offers GED training. 

Despite the high rate of unemployment in the area, the outmigration 
from this area is not particularly high. Of those six counties which are 
primarily experimental only three lost population; only one of these (Mah- 
nomen County) decreased by more than 10 percent. Only three of the six 
counties that are primarily the control area lost population, all of them 
decreased by less than 7 percent. However, In the experimental counties 
In 1970 there were 4275 fifteen and sixteen year olds and 3437 seventeen 
and elghtoen yoar olds but only 1898 nineteen and twenty year olds; thus 
nearly 56 percent of those entering high school now can he expected to 
leave the aro.i before the a^e of 21. In the control counties there were 
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5095 fifteen and sixteen year olds, A112 seventeen and eighteen year olds 
and 2339 nineteen and twenty year olds} from these counties we can expect 
that about 54 percent of those entering high school now will leave the 
area before the age of 21. 
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The initial Information on family inconu? that was received from the 
flchoola in the control areas did not appear to be accurate. Tlie informa- 
tion frequently conf li^'ted with data from other sources. An effort will 
be made to obtain new family income data in the control areas; income in- 
formation will also be requested from subjects in the follow-up question- 
naire. Table 1 shows the data presently available to us that appear to- 
be valid. 



Table 1 

Fainlly Income of Participants in RYP in Experimental Areas 
and of Participants In NYC in Control Areas 





Iowa 


Minnesota 


Nebraska 


Total 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Project Area 










Rural Youth Program 
Participants 


138 


4S6 


255 


889 


Poor Participants 


68 (m) 


245 (49%) 


30 (12%) 


343 


Not Rural Youth Program 


56 


72 


17 


143 


Poor non-participants 


INA 


INA 


INA 


IMA 


Total Number of Seniors 


194 


568 


272 


1034 


Control Area 










N'/C Participants 


52 


77 


6 


135 


Poor Participants 


52 


77 


6 


135 


Not !^c; 

* 


340 


572 


227 


1139 


Poor non-p?»rtIrlpant.s 


INA 


INA 


INA 


INA 


Tot;il NunbtT of Scnlorr. 


392 


649 


233 


1274 



INA • Information nciC available 
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The Rural Youth I'ro^ram was not tics I t',nv.'cl to he an "aut i-poverty 
pro>jranj". Oiv.^ of tU<? pvobJcir; in the North (Vntial states with previous 
pro:>,ra:>)s , su.-li as NVi:, wa-; a lafk of rur;il i\r.;.umity acceptanci^ of a pro- 
gram that w.'.-: only tor "wrlf.ir^^ kLls" and a ri'Uu'tani.-e of rural youthf. 
from poor f.uuilio.-; to bo asyociatu-d vlth .such a pro?.rai;i. 

Table 1 suj'.ivsts tiiat the Uural Youth I'ro(',ran was succosstul In 
appeallnp, to all ii-.c^vo levels In the coi.vmuUy, even thouj-h only poor 
youths wore paid lor particlpatlnj; in the project. 

Of the higa school seniors who could have participated in the pro- 
gram, 86 percent actually enrolled. About 39 percent of all enrollees 
claimed payment for participation on the basis of low Income. The low- 
Income enrollees nade up 33 percent of the entire population of high 
school Seniors in the expo rin.cn tal areas. 

Since the control areas were selected to be similar to the experl- 
r.ental areas, vo expect our final research results will show that at least 
33 perc<^nt of the s.-niors In these areas are from low-income families and 
therefore eligible for the JriTC program. The number of NYC slots in these 
areas Is far from adequate to root this need. Only 11 percent of the 
seniors in the control areas are enrolled in NYC. 

Race 

The ortsina) rose irch study included only a small number of minority 
youths. The numbe r was n »f. larpc enouf^h to provide reliable data; there- 
fore, the results of that study could not be generalized to minority youths. 

Nevertliclc'ss , the Dopa rtr.cnt of Labor requostr^d that tlie Minnesota experl- . 
iTK-ntal prfi.l'^ot serve the lar{',(;r Indian r^'scrvations Jn Minnesota. Therefore, 
a lnr?',c nii~:bor of r.inorlty yirith". did participate in the Minnesota p>'oJect. 
Th<> dist ribuLicKi of the r» r.ii nin-'. Indian population in Minnesota made it 
difri(til.t to l'...,it(-' ,1 stiit.iSK- f-ontrnl. ^'.ntup. The three rtiral hi^'.h schools 

.... ^ . . „ 

Minority y«:f-\, . n r 1 < • ilim 1 rrctU. of Die youtli in the rtiral areas 
of th<' Nr.rfh 'V-ntiMl t , 
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with the lar.'tvst nu::;l)or uf vortorvat i(m Indian yoiitlis \wt i-ovorud by tlio 
expoiim-ncal i.ioJrcM worc> iuUU'A to the coufnO }\ron!., but bc-rauscj of the 
small iiu...l;.-v or Iml L.;iis lu tlu-f;f sclioo].'-,, wore not uhlv to provldo an 
adequate ooutri^l y.roup for tin; Indian piofiram partieipantB. 



Sex 



The malo/io-iak- ratio of hir.li school Rfnior<i In the oxpcrlmentnl 
and control arva.-; wcmv not s h-nUlcantly different, as is shown in Tablu 
2, althouj'b the control area population for the Mlnn<:'sota Indian project 
was not woU i;:atched with respect to sex to the population of the experi- 
mental area (bee page 17). 



Table 2 

Sex of Hi{;h School Seniors in tlie Experimental and the Control Areas 



Project 



Minnesota wh i te : nale 

fenale 



Minnesota Indian: nale 

female 



Iowa: 



Mehr-i«l'.a! 



male 
fenale 



m<i le 
feniale 



Experir.cntal 
Area 




Number In 
Control Area 


238 
226 
A64 


(51%) 
(49%) 




307 (49%) 
319 (51%) 
626 


« 


0.54, df » 


1; 


not significant 


48 

56 
104" 


(46%) 
(54%) 




14 (61%) 
9 (39%) 
23 




1.63, df - 


1; 


not significant 


108 
86 
194 


(56%) 
(44%) 




215 (55%) 
177 (45%) 
392 




0.04, df « 


1; 


not clgni f leant 


129 
141 
2*72 


(A7%) 
(53%) 




115 (49%) 
118 (51%) 
233 


X^ - 


0.19, df - 


1; 


not slp.n if leant 
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In p.tMH!ral, as shwn in Table 3» the male/ fcnalo r;itlo amouR the 
Rural Youth iTdgra-.i part i\- Ipautrf vas about the sanv as tho ratio for the 
population .IS a whole, Tho proj;i.am appoaloJ equally to males and females. 

Table 3 

Sex of Rural Youth Proi;ran I'art Icipaats 



Mlniu-sota MJnm'^•ota 

Whito incUan ^''""^ Nebraska 



190 (/.7%) A4 (b7Z) 77 (56Z) 120 (A 7%) 

Fenuilc 209 (Sn) 53 (A3rO _61 (AAZ) 135 (53%) 

399 97 138 255 



This in in nvirkt'd contrast to the male/female ratio of NYC par- 
ticipants in the control area, as f.hovm in Table A, wliere only 39 of 135 
enrol lees are male (29 percent). 

Table A 

Sex of NYC Pro?,ran Participants in Control Areas 





Miunt .--.Ota 
V.'hito 


Minnesota 
Indian 


Iowa 


Nebraska 


Male 


22 


0 


16 


1 


Female 


52 


3 


36 


5 
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U VMS ly.iaiU'il tluit the t:iot\' Intr 1. 1 i f.»'iU voutlis would movi* 
ilki'ly rluin t* Ic.s luti'l lii'f, I. to r.o on t<-> po.- t-lii r,I> Hclicol cducutlon. 
It thfv did not i\o on to si-hool, It Ki'i-inc'd Ukuly that thoy ml};I)t obtain 
better Jobs ih.m the li-ss lniirlli»'iU youths. It w<u: inpori iint , theref ore, 
to be auii' that th.- control jiubject.'; • maL(-hfd the experimental fuihjoctj; on 
•.his 'ari.^ble. 



We fouuv! Lt very Jlffleult to obtain itu-iusure.s of intcll t£'.encc on 
which to base our natchi nj; procedures. In Minnesota, over 20 percent of 
rural youths attend ,-5chools that do not ftive IQ tests. An ahuost equal 
number attend nchools that will not make IQ Information nvnllahle for 
research ptirposes. This problem was not encountered in Iowa or Nebraska 
and the uatcliin.-. of experimental and control Rroups in those states was 
based on IQ measures. 



Our match Inw. for tlie Minnesota Rroups was based on class rank. 
We found that among those Minnesota students for whom both IQ and clasa 
rank data ar(> available, the two scores are hlphly related, as is shown 
in Table The modal class rani: associated with each IQ score range Is 
as follows: IQ 130 or more, 1st quartile; IQ between 110 and 129, 2nd 
quartth ; IQ hetvoon 90 and 109, 3rd quartile; and IQ 89 or less, Ath 
quart lie. 

Class rank data were not available for 30 high school seniors In 
the Minnesota experimental area and for 20 seniors in the related control 
area. Investigation showed that th«.-sc were students who, for one reason 
or anotli -r, failed to complete thefr coursework foi the senior year. They 
eitb'.;r dmppr-d out of school, had makeup work to complete before they could 
rraduaf e, nr received a Ce rt i f I cat c' o f Attendance, lliu.s, "class rank data 
not aval 1 lb I*'" pr^./i- l to be a r-cmlnj^ful category lor matching purposes. 
Iia(' tlu;.' •.^M.'.'n^^: hen .iss i j'-kuI cla.ss ranks, most would have fallen in 
the ( Hirf h '{t!.irt I 
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The si-lu.ols that tlu* Incllan KYl> parClclpai\r.H (and thu Indlun con- 
troU) attoiKlc-J .(l:;o li.ul whiif studiMUtJ. 'lht> school adminlHtnitorH would 
not accept a pro^tM:^i that, was foi t\w InUlnn btudonts only. The wliiu? 
fltudonts w. r,. .,1 ].....•,. a to p.uili:ipaU' In tlu- pr..,'.ra!ii and h.-cai:io part of • 
thti white i'Kpori::.:'ntal p,roup. I'n f ofLuiiatoiy , the Indian utudontH tended 
to have lower cla^s r.mkri th.m the white t;tudcnts, tso the Minnesota white 
project appe.irs to liavo enrolled better than avora». white atudunts and 
the MinnesotH fndlr.i project, poorer than average Indlnn students. This 
is probably not the case. 

The class rankb of participants and nonparticlpants in tht schools 
offering the Rural Youth Program Is ahovoi in Tab la 6. 

Table 6 

Clasi; Ranks of Senior Students in Minnesota Experimental Area 



Project 


ClasB Rank 


Participants 


Nonparticlpanta 


Minnesota 


1 


108 


6 


White 




103 




2 


14 




3 


89 


26 




4 


82 


17 




NA 


17 


2 


Minnesota 


1 


20 


1 


Indian 










2 


14 


3 




3 


17 


I 




4 


39 


0 




NA 


7 


2 
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The 1 .^j'lMMiiiL^Mt il_aj\Jj;ontroI Siih.iocLs • 

Tlw U'.n\>l Vo.:l!i rr('i;iMiii h.i.! luMh lii"Silu>ol iitid out- o I - si.-liool par- 
tic Ipaiu . i;iirin,'. til*' V)72-L')/i :;;i:';;:vr ;inil sclio.)! y-'ar pit)j',r;in 8yw of 
i-i^ J-^ fU'nUn-s trail :6 liis-h .-uhool:! in Iowa, Mlimrsol.T aiul Nrbranka tnirul- 
K'»l In ono ..f t'l*- ilu\'f Rural YouLh proji-etu. In addLiion, 13 sfnlorn 
ffom three ULyM sl-ImoI-. in Iowa i-nrollcJ Jn only tho HurnuuT pro^^ranu 
Docl.iiwns i.uUo hy luua i Voiiih proj.'ct staff and Hrhuol adminlstrrttord 
wade it t!ti,H):;s IMc for ihosf n younj-, people to participate In addit ion- 
al pro«r in act (vi til'.-., rinally, 20 younp. puoplp. who had dropped out of 
school enrol led in tlu- out-of-school proi^ram. 

Only ono school dropout was enrolled in tho Nebraska project. He 
was enrolKd for only a brief period of time before being referred to tho 
State Vocational Kohabi II t aLi on IX-partnont . A survey of high school prin- 
cipals .nul coim.;..'lors from project area Mchoola revealed that, on the av- 
erage, one or ft-wor utudonts drop out of school during the suimner prior 
to or durlir- tho son lor year of hiKh school. These studontu tend to leave 
their homo ?oin:;i.ia I.iy for a larger town after they drop out of school. As 
a rf<uilt, tlioro apponrs to he little justification for an out-of-school 
pro}^,ran» In rural MohraMka and, with a population of one, no Justification 
for a follow-up of the Nobraska Experimental Youth Project's out-of-school 
pronratn. — * 



Thf» Mlunosofa Kxpfrtmcntal Youth Project enrolled 10 school drop- 
outs ard the Iowa Projoct enrolled 9. These youthu will be included in 
the follow-up sLui: and will be natrhed with school dropoutf! from the 
contri)! area hli'ji .^cliools In ciich state. A decision about the feasibil- 
ity of an o.;^ -of-.:' iu)'.)l pro-ran in rural Minnesota and Iowa should be 
ba.ic"! on dar.i frwi tlu' I'hasc 3 follow-up "valuation. 

fl'-Ub'T t!... fy.p'T ir -nf al nor Lli" ronfcrol j'.roup;! in Iowa and Nebraska 

had any r,iri-ii!v -.-r'^u,' ;.:<'-.-l,..r.;. Th.' Ave r i <:.mi Indians enrolled in the Minne- 

••.of.i ln--.'-h'H,I prn't-, - vin bo ir'.it.-d a;; an Indian subpi oKrain that will be 
ev ili|,it.'(| ..'iMr ii..- ly •biriir/ 1 11 -a' 1 (m-o. pas-c; 17). 
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Thi' wHMUriU p»roup ^:u^Jerts for thi» lu**scluu>l propram wore fjcloctuU 
so that v.Ac\\ ^m:^. trol ^M\uip vt>uUl bo proportional to Ii.k rclat.od oxptn irnen- 
tal >'roup with rv'sp^.'rl to <;ox aiul lovcl of lutulUiU'iU'Ct Kach of the three 
la-:»c!iOoL proji'vrt-* vllfiVrs In i\w way it was .icliMiulyri.MVil and In the prob- 
li/ins pos^!il by thv ou\ i runr.vnt . In Phai^v* 3 a sfparate evaluation will bo 
nadt! of i\icM pi\\\.*cl. TluM'fforo, no atTempt was nade to havvi iho throe 
coi\trol groups all iho sanit» Hlrui relattvo to the slj^u of their lelated 
o xpe r I n I a I y. v imp r. • 

In Iowa, five of the nine school districts originally deniEnated 
as part of the exporlnental area did not participate in the full Kural 
Youth Progranw The control area was equivalent in si;2e to the nine orig- 
inally des 1 j^.nated experlnental districts and baseline data were colloctod 
for all ei£;ht schools In the control area* This resulted in a surplus of 
potential control suSJtcts. The control group in Iowa was made l«rc«r than 
the Iowa cxporiuental group rather than lose the extra reliability that 
would be inherent in the data from the larger cortrol group* 

In Ncbras:;a, a larr,er proportion than anticipated of students In 
the experlnental area enrolled in the Rural Youth Program. It was not 
ponstble to r;atch every participant on a one-to-*onc basis with a control 
subject* The Nebraska control group is smaller than the Nebraska experi^* 
mental group. 

Thp difficult ief; in obtaining a control group of Indian students 
in Hinnosota have boon discur;sod on Page 17. Only 23 control subjects 
wertf available; therefore no attcnpt has been made to match the experi- 
mental and control r»i*oups In this case. 

The c'umpof, 1 1 Ion of the four in-school experimental groups and their 
rontr-nl ;'.rn»ip^> is Mfi".;:^ In Tnblof; 7 t}irouf;h 10. Table 7 is for the Minne- 
sot.i V/V.itr- projorf; Ti\\>\c 8, tho M!nn^»:;ota Indian project; TabJe 9, tlie 
rf)Wi pfdjcrf; i\r\:\ Tah U. U), t]\o I^obrn^^ka [>ro)(*ct* 
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